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(Concluded from page 595.) 

- In the year 1818, the infirmi.ies which now 
increased upon David Sands, subjected him at 
times to great bodily pain; but his mind was 
supported with an unshaken hope that all was 
well, as respected a future state; saying that he 
had no fears, except that he might not bear the 
pains of his departing moments with as much 
patience as he ought. His greatest anxiety 
seemed to be for an increase of the kingdom of 
Christ, and of the religious Society of which he 
had long been a deeply-exercised member ; and 
to whose religious principles, identical as he be- 
lieved them to be with genuine Christianity, he 
was deeply attacked. He declared, in these 
solemn moments, that these considerations were 
dearer to him than his natural life. 

About this period a number of Friends met 
after a Monthly Meeting at Cornwall, to which 
he belonged ; and he requested a religious op- 
portunity with them ; when, after communicat- 
ing suitable counsel and encouragement, he 
said, “1 wish my friends everywhere to know, 
that I am like the children of Israel, when pass- 
ing through the wilderness ; my shoes are not 
waxed old, nor my garments ‘rent ; but the same 
living exercise and travail of spirit that I have 
witnessed in early life, is yet my experience: 
and the prayer of my heart often is, ‘‘ that my 
sword may remain bright, and that I may go 
down to my grave in my harness”? And this 
his request seemed in a remarkable manner to 
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be > nate cnmmep iicpiiiel aiieaemianamiibia dal as nh of the last we of his life 
was spent in visiting the families of his own 
particular meeting: and when he had complet- 
ed this service, he attended the meeting on First- 
day, and was remarkably favored in testimony, 
having much to communicate on many subjects, 
though in great bodily weakness. 

When returning home, on passing by the 
burying-grouad, he queried with his wife if 
every thing did not appear unusually pleasant ; 
remarking, “ I do not expect to pass this place 
again :”’ and though he was then in nearly his 
usual health, within a week his earthly course 
was terminated ; and we believe it may be said, 
with his sword bright, and duly harnessed. 

The powers of his mind appeared bright, and 
his zeal to increase. He often expressed that 
he believed his time in this world would be very 
short, and that he wished to improve every op- 
portunity, both mens and private, and to en- 
courage all. knew that nothiog could take 
away the sting of death, but freedom from sin 
and transgression, through the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and the sprinkling of the blood of 
Jesus. 

His nights were painful; and he was often 
heard supplicating at the throne of Divine 
Grace, that they who sat in darkness, might be 
brought to have faith in that Divine power 
which caused the blind to see, and the lame to 
ea Thus the exercise of his mind for the 

of souls continued almost to his latest mo- 
en ments. 
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On his return home from the last meeting he 
attended, he said he had taken a final leave of 
the meeting ; but that there were a few individ- 
uals on whose account he still felt some anxiety, 
as they were not enclosed within the pales of our 
church. But that bis prayers were, that others 
might be raised up to feel for those, and to bear 
the weight of bis concern, and labor with them. 
He feared that many felt a disposition to with- 
draw their necks from under the yoke of Christ ; 
and that though he should be removed from 
works to rewards, he believed the cause would 
make progress, though many might “ fall out 
by the way,” but the truth was the same that it 
ever was, and that all who were clothed with it 
would rise superior to all the power of an un- 
wearied adversary. 

He remarked that he had never felt such 
happiness before,—that he felt himself sut- 
Younded with beavenly spirits—that his sensa- 
tions surpassed description. ‘I think,’’ said he 
“that some great change will soon take place 
with me. Come life or come death, my joy and 
happiness seems complete. My cup this day 
has been made to overflow. I never experi- 
enced such a meeting as I have had this day.” 


On Second-day morning he was very fee- 
ble, and his general appearance indicated the 
approaching change. It was proposed to call in 
a physician, to which he consented ; but said it 
was to gratify his friends, for he considered his 
case beyond the reach of medicine. He re- 
marked that his day’s work was done; he had 
nothing more to do, as respected a future state : 
he had not left his concern for that, to a dying 
hour. He desired that all mankind would be 
willing to labor as he had. “ Behold, I have 
left all to follow thee, the only true God; and 
thee alone have I worshipped and adored. Thou 
hast been my morning song; and my evening 
prayer has been to thee. How is my soul re- 
plenished with thy sovereign grace! Thou hast 

reserved me by sea and land: Thou hast never 
Secntiai me, though my trials have been many.” 
He proceeded to speak of his experience, say- 
ing,—“I have also been persecuted by false 
brethren, and many proving dispensations have 
been allotted to me; but blessed are they who 
are persecuted for Christ’s sakg. I have rejoiced 
that I was found worthy to suffer in so glo- 
rious a cause. If I know my own heart, from 
the commencement of my religious exercises, I 
have preferred the experience of the mercies of 
a gracious God, to all other things. By Him 
have I leaped over the walls of opposition that 
at times have encircled my path. But now the 
time draws nigh ; the curtains of the evening of 
this life will soon be drawn. I have many pre- 
cious friends who will lament my loss ; and I am 
sensible that I have had their tender sympathy 
though many of them are in a far distant land ; 
yet I seem to feel their tender spirits hovering 


round my dying bed. But I must resign them, 
with a confident hope of ere long meeting them 
in the realms of endless bliss.” 

In the afternoon, a neighbor who frequently 
attended meeting, called and was desirous to see 
him; but feeling too feeble, he objected to en- 
gage in any further labor, aware that probably 
he might feel anxious to say something to him ; 
but on reflecting a little, he seemed desirous to 
see him. When be was introduced, David Sands 
made some very close remarks ; advising him to 
pursue for the future a different course of con- 
duct, if he wished for happiness here or here- 
after. After he left, David Sands observed that 
he had been closely tried; but foundghe must 
not withhold what presented ; probubly it might 
be the last of his labors; and so it proved, ex- 
cept in his own family. : 

He had often expressed a desire that he might 
be released from the suffering of much bodily 
pain in the closing hour; and he was favored to 
have his desire granted. In much quietness 
and composure he breathed his last, like one 
falling into a sweet sleep, on the fourth day of 
the same week, being the 4th of the 6th month, 
1818 ; and on the 7th of the same, after a large 
and solid meeting held at his own house, his re- 
mains were interred in bis own family burying- 
ground; aged seventy-two years: and eight 
months; a minister about forty-four years. 





Address to Religious Inquirers, on the subject of 
silent worship ; or waiting upon God. 
BY DAVID SANDS. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ hath told us, John 
xv. 5, Without me ye can do nothing.” We 
therefore cannot perform divine worship accept- 
ably without his assistance. This assistance is to 
be received in spirit; for, saith the Apostle, Eph. 
xi. 18, “ Through him we (both Jews and Gen- 
tiles) have access by one spirit unto the Father ;’’ 
and as our access is through his Spirit, which is 
not to be commanded by us at our pleasure, we 
we must necessarily wait for it. This waiting 
must be in silence from the expression of words ; 
and also in stillness of mind from carnal 
thoughts and wandering imazinations. For the 
utterance of words in worship is acting, not 
waiting; is discoursing to others about God ; 
not secking him in such a manner as that we 
may haply feel after him and find him; agree- 
able to the Apostolic doctrine in Acts «vii. 27. 

We, the people called Quakers, look upon the 
worship of the Omnipotent God, the creator 
and judge of all, to be the most solemn engage- 
meut the mind of man is capable of being con- 
cerned in. And in consideration of his high 
anc inconceivable majesty, think it our duty to 
approach him with the greatest awfulness and 
reverence ; we therefore sit down to wait in si- 
lence; seeking to have our minds introverted 
and collected from earthly thoughts, and wan- 
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dering cogitations, into a single steadfast look- 
ing towards him. And herein we fail not to 
feel the gracious condescension of divine love to 
touch our hearts, less or more ; which humbles 
our spirit, enlightens us to see our present duty, 
and quickens us to perform divine and solema 
worship in the presence of God; either imper- 
ceptibly to the outward eye or ear, under a con- 
tinuation of silence, or by audibly breaking out 
into vocal exercise; as we apprehend it may 
please the Holy Spirit to lead. Thus we really 
witness the verity of that gracious declaration 
of our Lord, Matt. xviii. 20, ‘“ Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.” We also experi- 
ence, according to the Prophet Isaiah, xl. 31, 
“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength ;” and Lam. iii. 25, “ The Lord 
is good unto them that wait for him ; to the soul 
that seeketh him.” The Royal Psalmist was 
no stranger to this silent waiting, for he adverts 
to it, Psal. xxxvii. 7,“ Rest in the Lord,” or 
according to the marginal correction, ‘‘ Be silent 
to the Lord ; and wait patiently for him.” He 
also practised it, Psal. Ixii. 1, “ Truly my soul 
waiteth upon (or is silent upon or before) God ;” 
which, in the modern phrase, may be thus ren- 
dered truly,—My soul is engaged in silent at- 
tention upon God: coherently with the wise 
man’s cautions, Eccles. v. 2, “‘ Be not rash with 
thy mouth, and let not thy heart be hasty to 
utter any thing before God; for God is in 
heaven, and thou on earth; therefore let thy 
words be few.” He well knew, as he expressed 
it, Prov. xvi. 1, that “The preparation of the 
heart in man, and the answer of the tongue, is 
from the Lord.” Silent waiting was in practice 
amongst the Prophets, and those that attended 
them ; as appears particularly in the Prophecy 
of Ezekiel. We find the spirit of the Prophet 
engaged in divine visions, while the elders of 
Judah sat before him; as it is described from 
the Ist verse of the 8th chapter to the 4th of. 
the 11th chap. ; during the time of which vis- 
ions it cannot be consistently supposed he was 
either speaking to them, or they to him, or to 
each other. 

Permit me now to say, in answer to inquirers, 
that we, the people called Quakers, do not wait 
with expectation of any supereminent influx of 
the Holy Spirit; nor profess to be actuated by 
a very superior degree thereof, to what we be- 
lieve others may experience as well asus. We 
do not, nor never did, pretend to appropriate it 
exclusively in any-degree to ourselves. We 
have constantly inculcated (1 Cor. xii. 7) that 
“The manifestation of the Spirit is given to 
every man to profit withal ;” and what chiefly 
makes difference and contrariety amongst man- 
kind is, that some believe in it and obey it: 
others do not, but reject it; first in themselves ; 
and through the blindness and enmity which in- 










































evitably ensues thereupon, oppose the affects of 


its appearance in others. Let even such honest- 
ly put the question to themselves,—Is a gloomy 


lethargic sleeper the necessary consequence of 


solemn silence? Is there no such thing as 


mental worship, or worship in spirit and in 
truth, unless the tongue be audibly employed ? 
Is it yet to be told (or made known) that the 


essence of worship is in the soul; that bodily 
exercise is nothing, but as it is a consequence 
of that which is mental? Of itself itis but 
form without substance. It may amuse, but 
cannot profit ; neither can it bring honor to the 


Holy Spirit, for he is honored by his own fruits. 


The essential honor thereof consisting in its 


having the pre-eminence in our hearts, demon- 


strated by our obedience. Was any virtue in 


the expression of words sufficient to bring down 
the Holy Spirit amongst us, they might be 


right in pressing them upon us. But as the 


heat which may be raised in the mind, merely 
by external sound, is not a divine influence, but 


sparks of man’s own kindling, so may we read 


their termination in the Prophet's expostulation 
with Israel in ancient times, (see Isaiah i. 11, 
which, when applied to the present dispensation, 


and seriously and candidly considered, will 


leave us conscientiously to follow what we have 
found right. As the subject is weighty as well 


as extensive, I feel it best to leave it for the 


present, and refer the inquirer to the 10th and 
11th Propositions of R. Barclay’s Apology for 


the People called Quakers. 





I look with scorn on the selfish greatness of 


this world, and with pity on the most gifted 
and prosperous in the struggle for office and 
power; but I look with reverence ou the ob- 
scurest man, who suffers for the right, who is 


true toa good but persecuted cause.— Channing. 





NOVEL READING AND INSANITY. 
Dr. Ray, of the Butler Insane Asylum, Prov- 


idence, in noticing some of the prominent causes 
of the increase of insanity in our day, lays stress 
on the light reading of the age. It fails to de- 


velop the mental health and strength needed to 
endure the trials cf life, and by cultivating a 
morbid frame of mind makes it more suscepti- 
ble to certain forms of insanity. He says: 
Generally speaking there can be no question 
that incessant indulgence in novel reading neces- 
sarily enervates the mind and diminishes its 
ower of endurance. In other departments of 
iterature, such as biography and history, the 
mental powers are more or less exercised by the 
ideas which they convey. Facts are stored up 
in the memory, hints‘are obtained for the pur- 
suits of knowledge, judgments are formed respec- 
ting character and actions, original thoughts 
are elicited, a spirit of investigation is excited, 
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and more than all, life is viewed as it really 
has been, and must be, lived. A mind thus 
furnished and disciplined is provided with a 
fund of reserved power to fall back upon when 
assailed by the sdevies forces which, in some 
time or other, all of us must expect to encoun- 
ter. 
In novel reading, on the contrary, the mind 
passively contemplates the scenes that are 
brought before it, and which, ‘being chiefly ad- 
dressed to the passions and emotions, natural- 
ly please without the necessity of effort or pre- 
paration. Of late years aclass of books has 
arisen, the sole object of which is to stir the feel- 


.ings, not by ingenious plots, not by touching 


the finer chords of the heart and skilfully un- 
folding the springs of action, not by arousing our 
sympathies for unadulterated, unsophisticated 
goodness, truth and beauty, but by coarse exag- 
gerations of every sentiment, by investing every 
scene in glaring colors, and, in short, by every 
possible form of unnatural excitement. In all 
this there is little or no addition to one’s stock 
of knowledge, no element of mental strength is 
evolved, and no one is better prepared by it for 
encountering the stern realities of life. The 
sickly sentimentality which craves this kind of 
stimulus is as different from the sensibility ofa 
well-ordered mind as the crimson flush of dis- 
ease from the ruddy glow of high health. A 
mind that seeks its nutriment from books of 
this description is closed against the genial in 

fluences that flow from real joy and sorrow, and 
from all the beauty and heroism of common life ; 
a refined selfishness is apt to prevail over every 
better feeling ; and when the evil day comes, the 
higher sentiments which bind us to our fellow 
men by all the ties of benevolence, and justice, 


_and veneration, furnish no support nor consola- 


tion. 

- The specific doctrine that I would inculcate 
is, that the excessive indulgence in novel read- 
ing, which is a characteristic of: our times, is 
chargeable with many of the irregularities that 
prevail among us in a degree ‘unknown at any 


former period. 
————_>- +09 


ON DEFECTS AND INFIRMITIES. 


Should we so far get off our guard, as again 
to wander among externals in search of happi- 
ness, or sink in dissipation, or commit a fault, 
we must ivstantly turn inward ; for having de- 
parted thereby from our God, we should as soon 
as possible retarn unto Him, and patiently suf- 
fer whatever sensations He is pleased to im- 

ress; for He has declared, “ As many as I 
ove, I rebuke and chasten.” 

On the commission of a fault, it is of great 
importance to guard against vexation and dis- 
quietude, which spring from a secret root of 

ride, and a love of our own excellence; we 
are hurt by feeling what we are; and if we 


discourage ourselves, or despond, we are the 
more enfeebled ; and from our reflections on 
the fault, a chagrin arises, which is often worse 
than the fault itself. . 

The truly humble soul is not surprised at its 
defects or failings; the more miserable and 
wretched it beholds itself, the more doth it 
abandon itself ynto God and press for a nearer 
and more intimate alliance with Him, that it 
may avail itself of an eternal strength. We 
should the rather be induced to act then, as 
He himself hath said: “{ will instruct thee 
and teach thee in the way which thou shalt go ; 
I will guide thee with mine eyes.”— Guide to 
Peace. | 





THE NUMBER “ SEVEN.” 
The following curious compilation of oceur- 
rences in which the figure 7 occurs will doubt- 
less be read with interest : 


In six days creation was perfected, and the 
seventh was set apart for rest. On the seventh 
day of the seventh month a holy observance 
was ordained the children of Israel, who fast- 
ed 7 days and remained 7 days in tents; the 
seventh day was directed to be a Sabbath of 
rest for all things; at the end of 7 times 7 
years commenced the grand jubilee ; every 
seventh year the land lay fallow; every seventh 
year there was a general release from all debts, 
and all bondsmen were set free. From this law 
may have originated the custom of binding 
young men to7 years’ apprenticeship, and of 
punishing incorrigible offenders by transporta- 
tion for 7, twice 7, or three times 7 years; 
every 7 years the law was directed to be read to 
the people; Jacob served 7 years for the posses- 
sion of Rachel, and also another 7 years; 
Noah had 7 days’ warning of the flood, and was 
commanded to take the fowls of the air into 
the ark by sevens, and the clean beasts by 
sevens ; the ark touched the ground in the 
seventh month, and in 7 days a dove was sent, 
and again in 7 days after. The'7 years of fam- 
ine were foretold in Pharaoh’s dreams by the 7 
fat and the 7 lean beasts, and the 7 ears of full 
corn, and the 7 ears of blasted corn. The 
young animals were to remain with the dam 7 
days, and at the close of the seventh day taken 
away. By the old law man was commanded to 
forgive his offending brother 7 times ; but the 
meekness of the last revealed religion extended 
his humiliation to seventy times 7. “If Cain 
shall be avenged 7-fold, truly Lamech seventy 
times 7. In the destruction of Jericho7 priests 
bore trumpets 7 days, and on the seventh da 
surrounded the wall 7 times, and after the 
seventh time the wall fell. Balaam prepared 
7 bullocks and 7 rams for the sacrifice ; Laban 
pursued Jacob 7 days’ journey ; Job’s friends 
sat with him 7 days and 7 nights, and offered 
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7 bullocks and 7 rams in atonement for their 
wickedness; David, in bringing up the ark, 
offered 7 bullocks and 7 rams; Elijah sent his 
servant 7 times to look for the cloud; Hezekiah, 
in cleaning the temple, offered 7 bullocks, 7 
rams and 7 he-goats, as a sin-offering. The 
children of Israel, when Hezekiah took away 
the strange altars, kept the feast of unleavened 
bread 7 days. King Ahasuerus had 7 chamber- 
lains, at 7 days’ feast, and sent for the queen 
on the seventh day; and in the seventh year 
of his reign she was taken to him. Queen 
Esther had 7 maids to attend her. Solomon 
was 7 years building the temple, at the dedica- 
tion of which he feasted 7 days; in the taber- 
nacle were 7 lamps ; 7 days were appointed fer 
an atonement upon the altar, and the priest’s 
son was ordained to wear his father’s garments 


7 days; the children of Israel ate unleavened, 


bread 7 days; Abraham gave 7 ewe lambs to 
Abimelech as a memorial for a well; Josepk 
mourned 7 days for Jacob. The rabbis say 
God employed the power of answering this 
number to perfect the greatness of Samuel, his 
name answering the value of the letters in the 
Hebrew word which signifies 7, whence Han- 
nah, his mother, in her thanks, says “ thatthe 
barren had brought forth the seventh.” In 
the Scriptures are enumerated 7 resurrections : 
the widow’s son, by Elias; the Shunamite’s 
son, by Elisha; the soldier who touched the 
bones of the prophet; the daughter of the 
ruler of the synagogue; the widow’s son of 
Nain ; Lazarus; and our blessed Lord. Out 
of Mary Magdalene were cast 7 devils. The 
apostles chose 7 deacous. Enoch, who was 
translated, was the seventh after Adam, and 
Jesus Christ the seventy-seventh in a direct line. 
Our Saviour spoke 7 times from the cross, on 
which he remained 7 hours; he appeared 7 
times; after 7 times 7 days he sent the Holy 
Ghost. In the Lord’s Prayer are 7 petitions, 
expressed in 7 times 7 words, omitting those of 
amere grammatical connection. Within this 
number are contained all the mysteries of the 
Apocalypse revealed to the 7 churches of Asia; 
there appeared 7 golden candlesticks, and 7 stars 
that were in the hand of Him that was in the 
midst ; 7 lamps being the 7 spirits of God; the 
book with 7 seals; 7 kings; 7 thunders ; 7 thous- 
and men slain ; the dragon with 7 heads ; and 
the 7 angels bearing7 vials of wrath. The vision 
of Daniel 7 weeks. The fiery furnace was 
made q/ times hotter for Shadrach, Meshaeh 
and Abednego; Nebuchadnezzar ate grass off 
the field 7 years. The elders of Israel were 
seventy. There are also numbered 7 heavens, 
7 planets, 7 stars, 7 wise men, 7 champions of 
Christendom, 7 notes in music, 7 primary col- 
ors, 7 deadly sins, 7 sacraments in the Roman 
Catholic Church. The seventh son was consid- 
ered as endowed with pre-eminent wisdom ; the 


seventh son of a seventh son is still thought 
by some to possess the power of healing dis- 
eases spontaneously. Perfection is likened to 
gold 7 times purified in the fire; and we yet 
say, “ You frighten me out of my 7 senses.” 
Anciently a child was not named before 7 days, 
not being accoanted fully to have life before 
that periodical day. The teeth spring out in the 
seventh month, and are renewed in the seventh 
year, when infancy is changed into childhood. 
At thrice 7 the faculties are developed, man- 
hood commences, and we become legally com- 
petent to all civil acts; at four times.7 a man 
is in full possession of his strength; at five 
times 7 he is fit for the business of the world ; 
at six times 7 he becomes grave and wise; or 
never; at seven times 7 he is in his apogee, 
and from that time he decays; at eight times 
7 he isin his climactric, or year of danger ; 
at ten times 7, or threescore years and ten, has 
by the royal prophet been pronounced the nat- 
ural period of human life. There were 7 chiefs 
before Thebes. The blood was to be sprinkled 
7 times before the altar; Naaman was to be 
dipped 7 times in Jordan; Apuleius speaks of 
the dipping of the head 7 times for purification. 
In all solemn rites of purgation, dedication and 
consecration, the oil or water was 7 times 
sprinkled. The house of wisdom, in Proverbs 
had 7 pillars. 
sesestiilidicinsaaii 
THE RIGHT USE OF POWER AND WEALTH. 

, BY RUSKIN. 

I believe one of the worst symptoms of mod- 
ern society to be, its notion of great inferior- 
ity and ungentle manliness, as necessarily be- 
longing to the character of a tradesman. I be- 
lieve tradesmen may be, ought to be,—often 
are, more gentlemen than idle or useless peo- 
ple; and I believe that art may do nobie work 
by recording in the hall of each trade the 
services which men belonging to that trade 
have done for their country, both preserving 
the portraits and recording the important in- 
cidents in the lives of those who have made 
great advances in commerce and civilization. 
We are stewards or ministers of whatever tal- 
ents are intrusted to us. Is it not a strange 
thing, that while we more or less accept the 
meaning of that saying, so long as it is consid- 
ered metaphorical, we never accept its meaning 
in its own terms? You know the lesson is given 
us under the form of a story about money. 
Money was given to the servants to make use 
of; the unprofitable servant dug in the earth, 
and hid his Lord’s money. Well, we, in our 
poetical and spiritual application of this, say, 
that of course money doesn’t mean money ; it 
means wit, it means intellect, it means influ- 
ence in high quarters—it means every thing 
in the world except itself. And do not you 
see what a pretty and pleasant come-off there 
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is for most of us, in this spiritual application ? 


Of course, if we had wit, we would use it for 


the good of our fellow-creatures. But we 


_ havn’t wit. Of course, if we had influence with 
ps, we would use it for the good of 


the Mahe 







t; but we havn’t any influence with 


Of course, if we had political 
, ’ uld use it for the good of the na- 
tiow } Bute have no political power; we have 


no talents entrusted to us of any sort or kind. 
It is true we have a little money, but the para- 


ble can’t possibly mean any thing so vulgar as 


money ; our money’s our own. 


I believe, if you think seriously of this mat- 


ter, you will feel that the first and most literal 
application is just as necessary a one as any 
others—that the story does very specially mean 
what it says—plain money ; and that the rea- 
son we don’t at once believe it does so, is a sort 
of tacit idea that while thought, wit and intel- 
lect, and all power of birth and position, are in- 
deed given to us, and, therefore, to be laid out 
for the Giver, our wealth has not been given 
to us; but we have worked for if, and have a 
right to spend it as we choose. I think you 
will find this is the teal substance of our under- 
standing in this matter. Beauty, we say, is 
given by God—it is a talent ; strength is given 
by God—it is a talent; position is given 
by God—it is a talent; but money is proper 
wages for our day’s work. Itis not a talent, it 
isa due. We may justly spend it on ourselves, 
if we have worked for it. . 
And there would be some shadow of excus 
for this, were it not that the very power of ma- 
king the money is itself only one of the appli- 
cations of that intellect or strength which we 
confess to be talents. Why is one man richer 
than another? Because he is more industri- 
ous, more persevering, and more sagacious. 
Well, who made him more perseveringand more 
sagacious than others? That power of endurance, 
that quickness of apprehension, that caJmness 
of judgment, which enable him to seize the 
Opportunities that others lose, and persist in 
the lines of conduct in which others fail—are 
these not talents? are they not in the present 
date of the world, among the most distinguish- 
ed and influential of mental gifts? And is it 
not wonderful, that while we should be utterly 
ashamed to use a superiority of body, in order 
to thrust our weaker companions aside from 
some place of advantage, we unhesitatingly use 
our superiorities of mind to thrust them back 
from whatever good that strength of mind can 
attain. You would be indignant if you saw a 
strong man walk into a theatre or lecture room, 
and calmly choosing the best place, take his 
feeble neighbor by the shoulder, and turn him 
out of it into the back seats, or the street. 
‘You would be equally indignant if you saw a 


stout fellow thrust himself up to a table where 





some hungry children were being fed, and reach 
his arm over their heads, and take their bread 
from them. But you are not the least indignant 
if,when a man has stoutness of thought and swift- 
ness of capacity, and, instead of being leng- 
armed only, has the much greater gift of being 
long-headed—you think it perfectly just that he 
should use his intellect to take the bread out of 
the mouths of all the other men in the town 
who are of the same trade with him; or use 
his breadth and sweep of sight to gather some 
branch of the commerce of the country into 
one great cobweb, of which he is himself to be 
the central spider, making every thread vibrate 
with the points of his claws, and commanding 
every avenue with the facets of his eyes. You 
see no injustice in this. 

But there is injustice; and, let us trust, one 
which honorable men will at no very distant 
period disdain to be guilty of. In some degree, 
however, it is indeed not unjust ; in some de- 
gree it is necessary and intended. It is assur- 
edly just that idleness should be surpassed by 
energy; that the widest influence should be 
possessed by those who are best able to wield 
it; and that a wise man, at the end of his 
career, should be better off than a fool. But 
for that reason, is the fool to be wretched, ut- 
terly crushed down, and left in all the suffering 
which his conduct and capacity naturally in- 
flict? Notso. What do you suppose fools 
were made for? That you might tread upon 
them, and starve them, and get the better of 
them in every possible way? By no means. 
They were made that wise people might take 
care of them. That is the true and plain fact 
concerning the relations of every strong and 
wise man to the world about him. He has his 
strength given him, not that he may crush the 
weak, but that he may support and guide them. 
In his own household he is to be the guide and 
support of his children ; and of his household 
he is still to be the father, that is, the guide 
and support of the weak and the poor; not 
merely of the meritoriously weak and the inno- 
cently poor, but of the guiltily and punishably 
poor; of the men who ought to have known 
better, to the poor who ought to be ashamed of 
themselves. It is nothing to give pension and 
cottage to the widow who has lost ber son; it 
is nothing to give food and. medicine to the 
workman who has broken his arm, or the de- 
crepit woman wasting in sickness. But it is 
something to use your time and strength t@ war 
with the waywardness and thoughtlessness of 
mankind; to keep the erring workman in your 


service till you have made him an unerring one ; 
and to direct your fellow-merchant to the op- 
portunity which his dullness would have lost. 
This is much; but it is yet more, when you 
have fully achieved the superiority which is 
due to you, and acquired the wealth which is 
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the fitting reward of your sagacity, if you sol- 
emnly accept the responsibility of it, as it is 
the helm and guide of labor far and near. For 
you ,who have it in your hands, are in reality 
the pilots of the power and effort of the State. 
It is entrusted to you as an authority to be used 
for good or evil, just as completely as kingly 
authority was ever given toa prince, or military 
command to a captain. And, according to the 
quantity of it that you have in your hands, you 
are the arbiters of the will and work of Eng- 
land; and the whole issue, whether the work of 
the State shall suffice for the State or not, de- 
pends upon you. You may stretch out your 
sceptre over the heads of the English laborers, 
and say to them, as they stoop to its waving, 
“Subdue this obstacle that has baffled our 
fathers, put away this plague that consumes our 
children ; water these dry places, plough these 
desert ones, carry this food to those who are in 
hunger ; carry this light to those who are in 
darkness; carry this life to those who are in 
death ;” or on the other side, you may say to 
her laborers: “‘ Here am I; this power is in 
my hand; come, build a mound here for me to 
be throned upon, high and wide; come, make 
crowns for my head, that men may see 
them shine from far away ; come, weave tapes- 
tries for my feet, that I may tread softly on the 
silk and purple; come, dance before me, that I 
may be gay; and sing sweetly to me, that I 
may slumber; so shall I live in joy and die in 
honor.” And better than such an honorable 
death, it were that the day had perished where- 
in we were born, and the night in which it was 
said there is a child conceived. 

I trust that in a little while, there will be 
few of our rich men who, through carelessness, 
or covetousness, thus forfeit the glorious office 
which is intended for their hands. I said just 
now, that wealth ill used was as the net of the 
spider, entangling and destroying; but wealth 
well used, is as the net of the sacred fisher who 
gathers souls of men out of the deep. A time 
will come—I do not think even now it is far 
from us—when this golden net of the world’s 
wealth will be spread abroad as the flaming 
meshes of the morning cloud are over the sky ; 
bearing with them the joy of light and the dew 
of the morning, as well as the summons to honor- 
able and peaceful toil. What less can we hope 
from your wealth than this, rich men of Eng- 
land, when once you feel fully how, by the 
strength of your possessions—not, observe, by 


the exhaustion, but by the administration of 


them and the power—you can direct the acts, 
command the energies, inform the ignorance, — 
prolong the existence of the whole human race ; 
and how, even of worldly wisdom, which man 
employs faithfully, it is true, not only that her 
ways are pleasantness, but that her paths are 
peace ; and that, for all the children of ren, as 


well as for those to whom she is given, length 
of days are io her right hand, as‘in her left 
hand riches and honor ? 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MECHANISM IN NATURE.—NO. I. 


Of the little things upon the earth which are 
exceeding wise, Solomon says :—‘‘ The spider 
taketh hold with her hands and isin king’s 
palaces.” 

The skilfal Arachne of which I am going to 
write, does not belong to the aquatic class, which 
“ Bathe unwet their oily furms, and dwell, 
Beneath the surface of the dimpling well.” 

Nor does she spin a complex toil, or artful 
fabric, to catch heedless flies in any field, or 
room, or palace, but constructs a palace of her 
own. She digs deep and lays the foundations 
secure, cements the walls tightly against the 
intrusion of soiling damps and unwelcome 
guests, glues to the smoothly plastered walls 
her silken tapestry, and fits to its entrance, do 
you believe me, a door, most ingeniously hung 
on a hinge and fitted into a rabbet. This door 
needs no latch to hold it shut, for she either 
depends on gravity, or in the make of the hinge 
she puts sufficient elasticity to keep it closed. 

Is not the little architect*who can accomplish 
such work, worthy to stand before kings ? 

Not the “ villain spider” this, but the ingeni- 
ous artisan skilled in many trades. Not “ gloom- 
ily retired” is she in a “squalid burrow,” but 
neatly housed in a beautiful home dazzling and 
light with flossy walls. 

As this habitation is regarded the perfection 
of insect architecture, I hope I shall be pardoned 
for giving a more minute account of it. 

A very good specimen was kindly loaned me 
by Prof. S. F. Baird, Assistant Secretary of 
| the Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C. 

The door is convex within, and, like the inside 
of the tube, is very smooth and light. The 
mouth of the tube is flared outwards, forming a 
levelled surface, like the seat of a conical valve, 
against which the door closes. The form of the 
door is that of an irregular oval, } inches long 
and } of an inch wide, the side to which the 
attachment is made for a hinge is nearly 
straight, a distance of } of aninch. Its outer 
surface is concave and rough, with cemented 
clay and small pebbles, and like the out side 
and edge of the tube does not exhibit any signs 
of the fine white, silken fabric which is incor- 

, porated with the inner layers of earth and wet ; 
i nor is the fibrous texture of the hinge distinct- 
ly shown from without at the attachment. 

This hiding of the inner lining seems intend- 
ed to elude discovery, and indeed, when the 
door is closed, so closely does it fit, that no one 
would think of looking for any preparation in so 
unshapen a mass of clay. The depth of the 
tube is one inch, but it shows signs of being 
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shortened by crushing. The construction of 
the door is*strictly mechanical, and embodies 
economic and scientific principles. 

It is dished to give increased strength with 
a certain quantity of material; the convex side 
turned inwards favors an easy fitting of the door, 
while in a plastic state it more readily adapts 
itself to the irregularities in the curve of the 
mouth of the tube. The door is not furnished 
with either knob or handle, but is perforated 
with holes suited to the claws of the builder by 
which it is held shut against intruders. The 
cylindric form is chosen for the tube, because 
it has the greatest capacity with a certain 
qmount of cementing and lining of the wall, is 
the most convenient to dig, plaster and inter- 
weave with silken tissue; and lastly, it is best 
suited to the wants of the occupant. 

The spot selected for the construction of this 
habitation is a bit of bare sloping ground ; this 
secures effectual drainage from the mouth of 
the tube. The hinge is always placed on the 
high side of the tube to prevent over-opening 
of the door, skould it happen to be thrown be- 
yond a perpendicular. Some species make an 
express provision against such an accident, by 
thickening the door just over the hinge, ina 
way very similar to @rtain kinds of butt hinges 
which are made to hold erect the lids of boxes. 

Some species make their doors circular, others 
semicircular ; the doors of some, if divided verti- 
cally, exhibit a more complex structure than is 
presented by the exterior. Some of them are 
formed of “ thirty alternate layers of earth and 
web, emboxed, as it were, in each other like a 
set of scale weights,” or nest of tubs. “‘ If these 
layers of webs are examined it will be seen that 
they all terminate in the hinge, so that the 
greater the volume of the door, the more power- 
ful is the hinge.” In some of the deeper tubes 
of these skillful architects there are threads 
woven in the interior lining, or the lining itself 
is united throughout its whole length, for fhe 
purpose of communicating to the occupant any 
attempt to open the door. “ Let any observer 
try to raise the door, he will immediately feel a 
‘ yery strong resistance. The spider, warned by 

the vibrations of the threads which extend from 
the door to the bottom of her gallery, runs with 
all speed to the door, fastens her claws in the 
perforations made for the purpose, and pulls 
with all her might; if, to make a further experi- 
ment, the observer fastens down the door so 
that the spider cannot force it open, the next 
morning he will find a new entrance, with a 
new door formed at a small distance to the side 
of the original, or if the door be removed, 
another will be constructed in less than twelve 
hours.” ‘The habitation thus singularly form- 
ed and defended is not used asa snare, but 
merely as a safe abode for the builder; hunt- 
ing her prey at night only, and when secured 


it is taken within doors and devoured in se- 
curity.” 

In this cunningly wrought burrow we find 
several devices prefigured, which we enjoy in a 
larger way in our modern dwellings, of which 
we may mention the door with its hinges, 
handle and spring attachments, the door frame 
with its bevelled edge or rabbet, into which the 
door closely fits, and the bell wire. 

The sensitive lining fabric of these galleries, 
which seem to give warning of burglarious at- 
tempts from without, isa much more simple 
and effective contrivance than any of the hun- 
dred and one door and shutter alarums which 
our inventors have been busy in devising for 
our safety. 

The admixture of fibrous material with plas- 
ter and the art of plastering are successfully 
practised by this little animal, and more than 
this, the ornamental covering of the walls by the 
finest and whitest silk is so luxurious in its 
beauty and comfort, as to warrant us in calling 


this operative not only a mason and builder. but 
also an artist. Y.: 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 3, 1864, 


To Susscripers.—We acknowledge our 
gratification at the interest that has been 
manifested in the continuance of this periodical. 
From many of our Subscribers we have received 
not only valuable suggestions as to our future 
course, but also liberal pecuniary offers. 

After much deliberation, we have concluded 
to continue the publication of Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer: a new volume to commence on the 
llth of 3d month next, at $3 per single copy, 
and $2.50 for clubs. These terms, we believe, 
will make the paper self-sustaining, provided 
the subscription list is not reduced, nor the 
prices of labor and material again advanced. 
This course is not only more just to our 
Friends, but more pleasant to ourselves, than 
to owe the continuance of our periodical to the 
liberality of a few. 

Those not wishing to renew their subscrip- 
tions at the advanced price, will please send 
word immediately by mail to the Agent Those 
not heard from, will be considered subscribers 
to volume 22d. 

Trerms,—Payable in advance : 

$3 per single copy. 

2.50 club rate; or, four copies for $10. 
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Diep, at her residence, Maple Grove, Huntington 
county, Ind., on the 12th of 6th month, 1864, Mary 
Jaxe, wife of William Tyson, in the 50th year of her 
age, after a lingering illness, which she bore with 
Christian resignation, often mentioning that it was 
a solemn thing to die; yet she viewed the solema 
moment joyfully, believing that the work her Bless- 
ed Master had for her to do was accomplished, and 
arranged her matters as though she was about 
going on a journey. Some time previous to her 
dissolution she had her neighbors called in, and 
after giving them very excellent advice, bade them | 
affectionately farewell, looking forward to her dis- | 
solution with joy and rejoicing, and quietly passed 
away without sigh or groan. 


—, on the 7th of 11th month, 1864, Manton 


Gree, aged 52 years; a member cf Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting. 





, on the 17th of 11th month, 1864, at the resi- 
dence of his seh, in Philadelphia, Jacon W. Cortigs, 


aged 73 years; a member of New Garden Monthly 
Meeting. 








5 in Albany, N. Y., on the 17th of 11th month, 
1864, Susan R., wife of Isaac Battin, and daughter 


ot John Wilson, of Valley township, Mentour co., Pa., 
aged 29 years. 


——, In Brooklyn, on the 17th of 11th month, 
i364, Ricnarp R., son of Richard R. and Harriet T. 
Haines, aged 15 months. 





, at Maiden Creek, on the morning of the 4th 
of 24 month, 1864, of pleuri- pneumonia, Evizasxtu 
Wricut, uged 68 years, 5'months and 22 days. 
, at Maiden Creek, on the morning of the’ 
Sth of 11th month, 1864, of pneumonia, Desoran 

Waricur, aged 61 years, 2 months and 4 days. | 


, at her residence, at Newberry, on the 16th 
of 8th month, 1864, of laryngeal consumption, | 
Lovisa Garretson, daughter of Joel and Elizabeth 

V. Garretson, in the 44th year of her age; a mem- ! 
ber of Newberry Particular and Monallen Monthly 
Meeting, Pa. Her disease was very lingering and 
accompanied with great suffering, which she bore | 
with patience and resignation. 











——, on the 30th of 10th month, 1864, of inflam- 
mation of the bowels, Wittig H., son of Joel V. and } 
Hannah Ann Garreison, of Movallen Monthly Meet- | 
ing, Pa., aged 7 months and 4 days. 


, ou the 2istof 11th month, 1864, Seta Tyson, 
aged 73 years; a member of Green Street Monthly | 
Meeting. 
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A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Association for the 
aid and elevation of the Freedmen, will be held at 
Race Street Meeting House on Fourth-day evening, 
Tth of 12th month, 1864, at 7} oclock. Friends and 
others interested are invited to attend. 

Samvuet H. Gartiey 
ANNE SHOEMAKER, t Corks. 
ee See 

An invitation is extended to young persons will- 
ing to volunteer and assist in teaching, one or two 
nights each.weck, at the evening school, Nineteenth 
and Spring Garden Streets. 


——— 6 


Annual Meeting of the Association of Friends for 
the Relief of the Suffering Poor (with fuel), this 
evening, the 3d of 12th month, 1864, at 8 o’clock, at 
Race Street Meeting House, central building. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 


Wanrtsp,—A suitable man as Agent near Fortress 
Monroe, to attend to forwarding some of the Freed 
people to homes in the North. Address 

J. M. Trumay, Jr., No. 413 Franklin St., Phila. 


en 


An adjourned meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Friends within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, for promoting subscriptions to 
Swarthmore College, will be held on Seventh-day 
morning, the 3d of 12th month, 1864, at 11 o’clock, 
at Race Street Meeting House. It is very desirable 
that reports should be received from the several 
local committees throughout our Yearly Meeting. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 


One great principle, which we should lay down 
as immovably true, is, that if a good work can- 
not be carried on by the calm, self-controlled, 


| benevolent spirit of Christianity, then the time 


for doing it has not come. We ought to think 
much more of walking in the right path than 
of reaching ourend. We should desire virtue 
more than success.— Channing. 





THE COLORED SCHOOLS IN LOUISIANA. 


By a General Order, No. 23, provision was 
made in Louisiana for the establishment of free 
schools for the freed people, more especially the 
young. A bureau of education was authorized 
to establish primary schools, nominate teachers, 
erect school-houses, and to regulate the course 
of studies, with other supervisory powers. They 
entered diligently upon the discharge of their 
official duties, manifesting equal devotion and 
energy. From a recent report of the superin- 
tendent of public education, we learn that there 
have been created and are now maintained 


'seventy-eight of these colored schools, compri- 


sing 7,900 pupils and 125 instructors. As a 
guaranty of their competency, the latter were 
required in advance to attend a normal class for 
a period proportionate to their attainments. 
Loyal Louisiana within our army lines embraces 
upward of 15,000 colored children, and of these 
it is evilent more than half are enrolled among 
scholars. Ere long it is anticipated a majority 
of the remainder will also partake of the facil- 
ities for learning. The parish schools have 
heen well attended, and in the short time since 
their opening have developed promising quali- 
ties in the African mind and character. Three 
and four months have sufficed to supplant the 
alphabet with the primary reader, and to render 
intelligible the rudiments of arithmetic. The 
most intelligent planters operate heartily with 
the bureau. The city schools number fifteen, 
with forty-one instructors, and average an atten- 
dance of 1,900, who range in years from five to 
eighteen, besides some adults of both sexes— 
servants and laborers—who take from the hours 
of their daily toil a portion for the acquisition 
of knowledge. A year ago, half the children 
were ignorant of their letters; and still some 
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1,400 have not yet been brought to school at of the white man’s power. Was not the Gov- 
all. ernment ordained to defend the weak against 

It is remarked that, in spite ofthe poverty of | the strong; to exalt right above miyht ; and to 
their parents, many of whom were slaves till Far- | assure the rights of each and all, however low- 
ragut brought deliverance in 1862, the children | ly or exalted, and to make them, as far as pos- 
always present themselves at school with clean ‘sible, inviolate? And, finally, is what is asked 
faces and hands, and their shoes and garments | by defendant in this case anything less than 
however badly patched, are scrupulously tidy. | to make the Court an instrument of power to 
Their desire to learn is intense, and their ability trample upon righ’ ; ard if this is true, what 
good. Their perceptive faculties are stronger ' support is offered us in so doing, except the in- 
than the receptive or retentive. No rigid dis- | vocation of prejudices which have no holier 
cipline is necessary to their management, and it | origin than in brutal propensities, and a wil- 
is said of them—which ought to be true of white | lingness to assist in perpetuating a relic of bar- 


students, and which, if it were inculcated at 
home by parents, would go far toward abolishing 
the use of the rod or other violence—that“ the 
threat to deprive them by expulsion of the ad- 
vantages of instruction suffices to reduce the 
most refractory to obedience.” 

Such was the prejudice in a community lately 
slaveholding, that it was feared that teathers 
must all besoughtin the North. It is pleasing 
to record the fact that many Southern-born 
women and natives of Louisiana were found in 
New Orleans, who braved all calumnies, insults, 
and social proscription, for the noble work of 
enlightening a despised and just unshackled 
race. The future of the South looks bright 
when these beneficent changes can occur in a 
twelvemonth.—N. Y. Independent. 


‘ 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE RIGHTS OF COLORED PASSENGERS. 


In San Francisco, in the 12th District Court ' 


of California, Judge O. C. Pratt presiding, an 
interesting case came up for settlement on the 
2d ult. A colored woman, who had been for- 
cibly ejected from a horse car, had applied for 
redress, and the answer of the Company to the 
court was, that their rules prohibited a negro 
or mulatto person from riding in their convey- 
ances. The plaintiff moved to strike out this 


Tule. 


The judge approached the subject as one of 
great public interest, and comparatively new 
to the judicial record. He remarked that 
“this absence of precedent excites but little 
wonder when it is remembered in how light 
esteem negro or mulatto persons have been 
holden for near 200 years by the whites, in 
whose control have been placed and exercised 
the law-making and law-construing powers of 
the land.” He spoke of the injustice of the 
Dred Scott Decision, and said: “It has been 
already quite too long tolerated by the domi- 
nant race to see with indifference the negro or 
mulatto treated 4s a brute, insulted, wronged, 
enslaved, made to wear a yoke, to tremble be- 
fore white men, to serve him as a tool, to hold 
froperty and life at his will, to surrender to 

im his intellect and conscience, and to seal 
his lips and belie his thoughts through dread 


barism ?” 

In reply to the plea that companies had a 
right to regulate their own operations, the 
Judge observed: “That railroad companies 
have a right to make rules for the proper man- 
agement of their business is undoubted ; but it 
is denied that such power extends to the estab- 
lishment of regulations whereby, in effect, they 
provide end declare that duties imposed upon 
them by law shall not be performed. To regu- 
late the mode of transacting their legitimate 
business is one thing, but to refuse through 
such regulation the performance of their just 
duties is another and very different thing.” 

After proving that the law which binds com- 
mon carriers does not admit the excuse of color 
for the non-performance of duty, the Judge 
concluded in these words: ‘ Opposition to 
doing a duty thought by the Court to be un- 
mistukably enjoined on the defendant, resting 
solely on prejudice against plaintiff's color and 
race, and the fancied or real absence of profit 
to defendant’s business, should the duty be per- 
formed, can hardly be expected to receive 
countenance or assistance from tribunals es- 
tablished t enforce rights and redress wrongs. 
If public opinion on this subject is stronger 
than the law, let it take the form of embodi- 
ment in /egislation, and then it can receive ju- 
dicial recognition; but, in the meantime, our 
province is to adjudge plaintiff's legal rights, 
and defendant’s duties, as we find them. 

“ Let the motion, therefore, to strike out be 
allowed.” 

Notwithstanding the increasing evidences of 
the desire to render to our colored population 
their just rights, they are still excluded from 
the common means of transit afforded by our 
street*cars. It is well for us to examine how 
far regulations, so materially affecting the com- 
fort and convenience of one portion of our cit- 
izens, are in accordance with the civil law, or 
with that principle of justice and right which 
should govern us on all occasions. 

H. 
sshanieesidiilititangsicta 

Our merits procure us the esteem of men 
of sense, aud our good fortunes that of the 
public. : 


le 
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CHILDREN. 


Come to me, O ye children! 
For I hear you at your play, 

And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 


Ye open the eastern windows, 
That look towards the sun, 

Where thoughts are singing swallows 
And the brooks of morning run. 


In your hearts are the birds and the sunshine, 
e In your thoughts the brooklet’s flow, 
But in mine is the wind of Autumn 
And the first fall of the snow. 


Ah! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 


What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 

Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood,— 


That to the world are children ; 
Through them it feelsthe glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate 

Than reaches the trunks below. 


Come to me, O ye children! 
And whisper in mine ear 

What the birds and the winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 


For what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 
When compared with your caresges, 

And the gladness of your looks? 


Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said; 
For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead. 


LonG@FELLOW. 
_—o2-o 


JUDGE KINDLY. 


Judge kindly. 0, you cannot tell 
How oft the troubled heart 

May seek to hide its griefs in smiles, 
And act a careless part. 


How oft beneath the ringing laugh, 
A moan is smothered there ; 

And in some hasty, thoughtless word, 
Is breathed an earnest prayer. 


And O, perhaps, when heaviest 
The heart by sorrows pressed, 
The words and actions often are 

Most carelessly expressed. 


Then kindly judge; it is no proof 
Because the words are light, 

That nobler thoughts are buried, or 
The heart’s no longer right. A. 0. 


—— —- -—s)em 


of the sublime. Seen in the streets of cities, 
how great they are! If the stars should ap- 
pear one night in a thousand years, how would 
men believe and adore; and preserve for many 
generations the remembrance of the city of God 
which had been shown! But every night come 
out these preachers of beauty, and light the 
universe with their admonishing smile—Na- 
ture. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
COLCHICUM. 

Florence Nightingale, in her “ Notes on 
Nursing,” says, “I have known ladies who 
both gave and took physic, who would not take 
pains to learn the names of the commonest med- 
icines, and confounded for example, colocynth 
with colchicum.” How many of the readers 
of the Intelligencer know the difference? or, in 
reality, what either of tliem is? The colchi- 
cum to which she refers is the Colchicum au- 
tumnale, or meadow saffron, a bulbous, perenni- 
al plant, indigenous to the low, wet meadows of 
Colchis, in Asia, whence it has been dissemina- 
ted throughout the temperate portions of 
Europe, and introduced into this country as a 
garden plant. Its habit of growth is peculiar. 
The leaves, which are radical, about five inches 
long, broad at the base and tapering to a point, 
appear in the spring, and about midsummer die 
away. Inthe 9th month the flowers, which, 
are of a rosy-purplish color, make their appear- 
ance. The corabla consists of a tube five inches 
long, two-thirds of which is concealed in the 
ground, expanding into a six-parted limb at the 
top; somewhat resembling the flower of the 
crocus sativus or fall crocus, from which, how- 
ever, it is easily distinguished by having six 
stamens and three styles, whereas the crocus has 
but three stamens and one style. The seed 
vessel consists of a three-lobed, three-celled 
capsule and appears with the leaves in the fol- 
lowing spring, and is said never to mature when 
growing upon dry ground or in confined gardens. 
Both the bulbs and seeds are used medicinally, 
acting upon the nervous system, allaying pain, 
and producing other sedative effects, and in over 
doses is capable of producing dangerous and 
even fatal results. It is chiefly used in the 
treatment of gout and rheumatism, and is con- 
sidered almost a specific in the former disease. 

The cultivation of the bulb has been at vari- 
ous times attempted in this country, but not 
with very encouraging success. Whenever they 
have, in a measure, succeeded, they have been 
preferred to those imported, on account of their 


If a man would be alone, let him look at the | containing more of the active principle in a 


stars. The rays that come from those heavenly 


fresh than io a dried state, and the greater cer- 


worlds, will separate between him and vulgar | tainty of their being unadulterated with for- 
things. One might think the atmosphere was | eign matter. 

Colocynth is prepared from the fruit of the 
Cucurmis colocynthis, or bitter cucumber—an 


made transparent with the design, to give man, 
in the heavenly bodies, the perpetual presence 
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countries, and imported principally from the | grapes slily and dishonestly, when by waiting a 
Levant. As a medicine it is used in combina- | little you could have enjoyed them with the 
tion with various other articles as an efficient | rest of us, and with out fear or shame. Ofcourse, 
and safe cathartic. ‘ M. | you cannot expect any more, having eaten your 
Quakertown 11th mo., 1864. portion, and I shall not allow you to have them. 
The sentence was faithfully carried out. Every 
time the preserved grapes came upon the table 
the little fellow felt not only the deprivation of 
the luxury, but he could trace the natural and 
just connection between his sin and its punish- 
ment, and the lesson was remembered longer 
thaua severe whipping would have been. A boy 
who should refuse to bring water or cut wood or 
milk the cows, or do other similar work, would 
be more successfully treated by being denied his 
share in the benefit of these operations, than by 
scolding or whipping. Thus in most cases of dis- 


tainted 
From the Agriculturist. 
TWO WAYS OF GOVERNING CHILDREN. 


The best government of children is that which 
trains them to properly rule themselves. A boy 
Who refrains from wrong only or principally be- 
eause he fears the rod, is ina fair way to ruin ; 
when he has grown too large to be whipped re- 
straint will be gone, and he will hasten to grat- 
ify his passions all the more fiercely because of 
the previously enforced denial of indulgence 
the constant effort of parents should be to teach : 
children that inconvenience, pain, and misery, | cipline, the punishment may be so directly —_ 
are the natural consequences of transgression. | nected with the offence, that the child will wish 
Merely repeating this day after day to a child | to escape the effect by avoiding the cause, and 
will not be sufficient to implant it as a principle | learn to do this habitually; and when this is 
of action. It may be thus impressed on the mem- | done, a long step is gained toward the practice 
ory, but noton the life. Children learn to avoid | of self government, and a foundation of good 
physical danger, first by experiencing the pain | principles is laid for his continuance in well 
resulting from it. Nochild will let fire alone | doing when parental control can no longer be 
merely from being told that it will burn; but | exerted. 


annual trailing plant growing in various tropical | “I am sorry you chose to take your share of the 


after he has once or twice felt the smart, he will Ne andes 
not only sbun the flame, but he will be more From Thoughts in my Garden. 
likely to heed future warnings, both of this dan- SQUIRRELS. 

ger and of others against which his parents BY MARY G. WARE. 


may caution him. If his constant experience| Until quite recently, troops of the little 
be that transgression of the commands and dis- | striped squirrel have formed a pretty feature 
regard of the counsels of his guardians are inev- |of my garden and its neighborhood. A large 
itably followed by evil consequences which he | walnut tree near the house furnished them 
can feel, and that his pain is the direct result of | with their winter stores, and their merry gam- 
his infraction, he will ultimately be convinced | bols were a source of almost constant enter- 
of the superior wisdom of those in authority tainment during the warmer months. Nothing 
over him, and of their just and kind. motives in | could be more graceful than their mode of tra- 
imposing restraint. “I always whip my hoy versing the whole village, leaping from tree to 
when he disobeys me, and yet I cannot make | tree with a rapidity and ease that seemed 
him mind,” was the reply of a parent to the | almost like the flight of a bird. No one, for a 
writer, when urging the necessity of proper dis-; long time, thought of disturbing them, and 
cipline. In this case, and it is one of thou- they multiplied from year to year, and grew 
sands, pain followed disobedience not asa direct | more familiar as they found nothing in the 
result, but only as an arbitrary and temporary | treatment they received to awaken their fears. 
cousequence. The boy might feel that perhaps| Nothing could seem more harmiess than 
the whipping came merely because the father! these happy little creatures; but, as their 
was displeased, and console himself with the | numbers increased, it was found that they 
reflection that at some day he would be too| were so destructive to the fruit of the pear 
big towhip. Or, as is more frequently the case, | tree that it became evident we must make our 
“the thought might be, ‘I will look out and not | choice between destroying the squirrels or giv- 
get caught next time.” As an illustration of | ing up this delicious fruit to their enjoyment. 
another and better mode of treament take the} A neighboring sportsman soon settled the 
following, which occurred under the writer’s no- | question beyond debate; and now, though 
tice. A lady had placed a quantity of grapes in | miss the squirrels, I should not be willing to 


a closet for safe keeping until she could pre-| recall them at the price of the fruit. Their 
serve them. Her little boy found them, and | destruction of the pears was the more aggra- 
slily helped himself so liberally that the loss was | vating because they ate nothing but the seeds. 
noticed. He was called to account, plead | With their sharp little teeth they would cut 
guilty, for the proof was strong, and received | off the flower end of the fruit, as if with a 
not a whipping, but the following just sentence: | knife, just above the seeds; and, after picking 
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these out, leave the stem end hanging upon 
the tree. The quantity of fruit they would 
destroy in a single day was quite astonishing. 

Another vexatious trick of these graceful 
little animals, is their fondness for robbing 
birds’ nests—devouring the eggs or the re- 
cently-hatched birds, with great avidity. 

A few days since, as I was driving through 
a@ retired wood, my attention was attracted by 
cries and alarmed excitement of two birds flut- 
tering around the bough of a tree that over- 
hung the way. I stopped to ascertain what 
was the matter, and soon found sufficient 
cause for the distress of the poor birds in the 
person of a squirrel who had ensconced him- 
self in their nest, looking as much at home as 
if he were there of right. 

The birds were of the smallest variety of 
sparrow, scarcely larger than humming-birds, 
and so much smaller than the squirrel, that 
their attacks, as they pounced upon him in 
their circling flights, seemed not o disturb his 
enjoyment in the least. 

When I first caught sight of him he had an 
egg entirely within his jaws, which he could 
not quite close over it, so that I could see the 
shell all round his mouth between his teeth. 
He seemed to use a good deal of care in break- 
ing the shell, as if he feared losing its con- 
tents, and then took one-half of it out of his 
mouth with his right paw, and tossed it from 
him, and then with the other paw removed 
the other half, with a jaunty sort of imperti- 
nence, as if he wanted to show me he was quite 
at his ease out of my reach. For a few seconds 
he seemed to give himself up to the enjoyment 
of the delicate morsel, like a veritable epicure ; 
then folding himself up, as if he intended 
passing the day in his stolen quarters, he put 
his head on one side and fixed his keen little 
black eyes upon me, with an air that seemed to 
say, “And now, what do you propose doing 
about it?” I watched him for some minutes, 
unable to reach him with any weapon I had at 
command ; and then, finding he kept his posi- 
tion, as if he never meant to stir so long as I 
continued looking at him, I drove on, leaving 
the old birds still circling about him, and dart- 
ing down upon him in vain efforts to drive him 
away. 

It is difficult to restrain one’s self from feel- 
ings of anger and resentment on seeing animals 
preying upon other animals; and yet it seems 
to be a law of the Divine Providence that each 
family of the animal races should be decimated 
to serve as food for some other family. Where 
any species is protected from such destruction, 
it soon becomes so numerous as to be trouble- 
some, and perhaps even injurious, although it 
may seem in its nature, like the squirrel, per- 
fectly harmless and innocent. Restraint seems 
to be the first law of order in all created things. 


Without it, everything impinges upon the lib- 
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erty of its neighbor. 

So, in the mind of man, no one trait, how- 
ever innocent it may seem, can be indulged 
without restraint, and not prevent the due 
development of other traits. Take for instance 
the playfulness of the mind, which seems to 
correspond to the gambols of the squirrel. 
This is one of the most pleasing attributes of 
childhood, and it is very desirable that it 
should be retained through life, for it helps to 
lighten care and to keep the mind fresh and 
buoyant. Still, this trait must, like every 
other quality of the mind, be restrained, or it 
becomes positively vicious in its development, 
degenerating into a levity that saps the foun- 
dation of all those serious views ot life which 
are absoiutely essential in the formation of a 
character of any moral worth. 

Levity is often an amusing trait, and when 
accompanied by grace and beauty has some- 
times a fascinating power, when one is uncon- 
scious of, or indifferent to, its dangerous ten- 
dencies. Pleasing persons, in whom levity is 
a dominant vice, are often excused for the 
faults, and even the sins, into which it betrays 
them, because, as their apologists say, “ they 
are so good-hearted.” The phrase “ good- 
hearted,” when used in this manuer, means 
only that the individual has a pleasant way of 
giving an amusing or impertinent reason for 
his wrong-doing ; and it implies nothing of that 
goodness of heart which finds its life in love to 
the Lord and to the neighbor. 

Playfulness that degenerates into levity is 
the offspring of vanity and irreverence, and 
contains no element of goodness. ‘here is no 
more hopeless state of the mind than when it 
finds pleasure in sporting with what others 
deem sacred, and laughing at things morally 
wrong. 

The sportiveness of the human mind that 
expresses itself in laughter is something en- 
tirely peculiar to the human race. The brute 
creation demonstrate their joy by various 
bodily movements, but no one of them has the 
power of laughter. The reason of this is that 
laughter is the expression of a certain kind of 
intellectual pleasure. Other animals are purely 
affectional, while man is intellectual beside be 
ing affectional. All animals display the de- 
light of their affections by various movements 
of the body, and man by smiles; but laughter 
is the result of intellectual satisfaction at some 
novelty of thought. 

Laughter is of two distinct kinds,—the one 
is the result of sympathy, the other of antago- 
nism. The one laughs with its object, the 
other laughs a¢ it. The one partakes of the 
character of its object, and may be either good 
or evil. The other always despises its object, 
and is, by its own nature, necessarily evil. 
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We laugh with the ludicrous; we laugh at the 
ridiculous. 

The wisest of Jewish kings tells us in one 
place that laughter is madness, and in another 
that there is a time to laugh. When we hear 
the free, ringing, innocent laughter of child- 
hood, we can feel that there is a time to laugh. 
When we hear the depreciating, the trium- 
phant, or the bitter laugh of manhood, we can 
understand that it is madness. 

The mode in which a person laughs is a very 
sure index to the character. The laugh of 
early childhood is free from sin, as the song 
of birds or the gambols of beasts. The whole 
being is so single that the gayety of the soul 
dances forth into the movements of the body, 
and the joyousness of the affections vibrates 
along the vocal organization with impulses too 
interior to be formed into words, and so they 
express themselves in laughter. There is, 
perhaps, no purer emotion excited in the adult 
mind than that which we feel when listening 
to the happy laughter of childhood. It carries 
us back to our own early life, and renews with- 
in our soul glimpses of the time when our 
angels continually beheld the face of the Hea- 
venly Father. 

This sweet, childish laughter is rarely re- 
tained through life. As fast as evil passions 
are aroused in the mind, so fast the character of 
the laughter changes. There is the loud, 
empty laugh, “that speaks the vacant mind ;” 
the tittering of silliness; the coarse laugh of 
vulgarity ; the scornful laugh of the cynic ; the 
bitter laugh-of the misanthrope; the sardonic 
laugh of the hypocrite; the exulting laugh 
that rejoices in the inferiority of its subject ; 
the refined, intellectual laugh, which delights 
in subtle distinctions and acute witticisms ; 
and in the depraved who seldom laugh heartily, 
there is the “depreciating sneer,” at which 
the painter Allston used to say he thought the 
devil must laugh more heartily than at any- 
thing else. 

The laughter of childhood is almost purely 
affectional, and has its life in the same influx 
from heaven that, descending into the lower 
animals, produces gambols and songs. As 
childhood ceases, if its purity remain, this 
same affection displays itself in a happy, smiling 
countenance, that seems radiant with inward 
joy. There is nothing in it that ever suggests 
the idea of superciliousness or self-complacency. 
The kindly old age that follows tells, every 
year, more and more of purity, and gentleness, 
and love, and peace. It is full of Christian 
charity, and, though laughing seldom, in its 
laughter it is always sympathetic. It laughs 
only with innocently ludicrous things that 
invite laughter; while ridiculous things at 
which others laugh give it only pain. 
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A PLEA FOR SNAKES. 


Can you tell us why every man, woman and 
child seems to consider it their individual duty 
to put an end to the life of every snake they 
may chance to meet? Have any of them been 
injured by these creatures, which are far more 
harmless thanabeeor wasp? They will answer 
No. Then why kill them? All must admit 
that snakes (I mean such as are found in these 
parts,) do harm to no one, and yet all will kill 
them at the first opportunity. 

I say they do no harm—I will go farther and 
say they do an immense amount of good to the 
farmer, housewife and all. But aside from the 
good which they do, a careful investigation will 
show us many thingstoadmire. Cazch the first 
field snake you see and examine it with care, 
and notice all its parts, and you cannot but be 
surprised at the wonderful wisdom which is 
displayed in its structure. I presume the word 
catch, when applied to snakes, will shock some 
of your readers ; but there is much less danger 
in catching a common snake than a mouse or 
rat. The snake seems to have no means of de- 
fence but his ability to slide into small openings 
and his speed, but even these are inadequate to 
save him from the farmer, who should be his 
best friend. 

Our legislatures pass law upon law for the 
protection of blue-birds, robins, &c., but none 
for the protection of snakes, one of which will 
do more in one week for the farmer than any of 
the above mentioned birds will do in a month. 

Last harvest I by accident killed one with a 
mowing-mavhine, and had the curiosity to exam- 
ine his stomach, and found one whole field 
mouse, the remains of two others, with beetles, 
bugs, slugs and moths too numerous to mention. 
You may plead that snakes will eat birds; so 
will cats; and is this a valid reason why you 
should kill every cat you come across? Give 
a good-sized blacksnake a fair chance, and he 
will destroy more mice ina day than a cat. 

Every son and daughter of Eve seem to have 
taken out aspecial licence to kill every snake 
he or she can find because one tempted his or 
her mother. But this is no reason why the 
species should be utterly exterminated. It has 
always been my practice to “ live and let live,” 
and not kill purposely anything which is not 
hurtful to my crops, and to encourage and in- 
crease anything which may bencfit them in the 
slightest manner. ' 

The copper-head, rattlesnake and moccasin 
are dangerous reptiles, and although they only 
make use of the means of self-defence provided 
by nature, I will not include them in my plea, 
but will confine myself to such snakes as are com- 
monly found on our farms and about our houses. 

These much-despised and persecuted friends 
of the farmer, (and through him of the world in 
general,) are only found in old stone piles, ' 
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hedges and other uncultivated spots, and in no 
case, (as far as my observation extends,) have 
they been known to injure any crop. They form 
a part of the great army which akind Providence 
has raised up to keep in check the insect world, 
or more particularly those which are injurious. 

The unprecedented multiplication of insects 
may be traced to the general extermination of 
their natural enemies, snakes and toads. The 
universal hatred of the former does not much 
exceed that which is generally felt for the latter. 
The only difference between them is that the 
toad confines himself to insect diet, while the 
snake will destroy mice, and too often toads also. 

In conclusion, let me ask the reader to pause 
and think, before he kills the next snake which 
crosses his path, whether it has ever done him 
apy harm, and if it has not and will not, (if 
not killed) do him much good. : 

So much of an argument in favor of snakes 
on the side of interest—now to reach those who 
are or consider themselves above the claims of 
interest, I will make the following quotation 
from Cowper, which contains a sentiment that 
must find an echo in every heart, and none is or 
should be so well convinced of it as the prac- 
tical, thinking, hard-working farmer. 

After reviewing the whole argument, Cowper 
writes thus : 

“The sum is this—if man’s convenience, health, 

Or sufety interfere, his rights and claims 

Are paramount and must extinguish theirs. 

Else they are all—the meanest things that are, 

As free to live and to enjoy that life 

As God was free to form them at the first, 

Who in his sovereign wisdom formed them all.” 


acencensillpilinssie 
CROP CIRCULAR OF THE AGRICULTURAL DE- 
PARTMENT. 

Wasuinoton, Nov. 7.—The Department of 
Agriculture has issued a crop circular, from 
the returns of correspondents of the depart- 
ment, showing the following facts :— 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. 
Busbels. y Bushels. Bushels, 
1862 181,188,089 21,239,451 12,483,023 
1863 179,404,036 20,782,782 11,457,155 
1864 160,615,823 19,872,975 10,716,328 
Oats. Hay. 
Bushels. Tons. 
1862 171,463,405, 20,257,968 
1863 173,800,575, 19,726,847 
1864 176,690,064 18,116,751 
Corn. Tobacco. Buckwheat. Potatoes. 
Bushels. Pounds. Bushels. Bushels 
1862  586,226.305 136,751,746 18,708,145 113,234,644 
1863 451,967,959 ,267,920. 15,806,455 100,158,670 
1864 530,581,403 197,468,229 18,700,540 $€,256,883 


The following crops are reported in tenths, 
increase or decrease. Thus 1 means one-tenth, 
2 3-8 means two-tenths and three-eights of a 
tenth ; 1-3 means one-third of a tenth; 0 means 
an average. When there is a very large in- 
crease stated, as cotton in Maryland, it shows 
that but little was cultivated previously. 

Sorghum—TInerease over Crop of 1862.— 


New Hampshire, 1 ; Massachusetts, 1}; Con- 
necticut, 7; New York, 9; New Jersey, 10; 
Pennsylvania, 2 8-8; Maryland, 6 2-3; Dela- 
ware, 3; Kentucky, 45-6; Ohio, 1; Illinois, 
24; Missouri, 0 ; Wisconsin, 3; Minnesota, 
3-5; West Virginia, 21-6 Decrease of the 
same.—Michigan, 4-5; Indiana, 1-6; Lowa, 
4-5; Kansas, +; Nebraska Territory, 2 1-6. 

Increase of Flaxseed over 1862.—Maine, 
11-5 ; New Hampshire, 11-3; Vermont, 13; 
Rhode Island, 1 ; Connecticut, 34 ; New Jersey, 
14 2-3; Pennsylvania, 4; Maryland, 1}; Del- 
aware, 14; Kentucky, 23 ; Ohio, 25-12; Mich- 
igan, 1 1-7; Indiana, 1 7-10; Illinois, 1 1-5; 
Missouri, 3 4-7; Wisconsin 3 3-5; Iowa, 3-5; 
Kansas, 1 2-3; West: Virginia, 4. Decrease of 
the same.—New York, 1-3; Minnesota, 1}. 

Increase of Linseed over 1863.—Maine, 
11-5; New Hampshire, 2; Vermont, 3; Con- 
necticut, 3; New Jersey, 2; Pennsylvania, 
3 8-9; Maryland, 1; Delaware, 2; Kentucky, 
1 2-3; Ohio, 2 1-12; Michigan, 1}; Indiana, 
5-8; Illinois, 1; Missouri, 2 3-7 ; West Vir- 
ginia, 42-5. Decrease of the same.—New 
York, 4; Wisconsin, }; Iowa, }; Minnesota, 
24; Kansas 3. 

Cotton—Increase over crop of 1862.—Mary- 
land, 20; Kentucky, 53; Ohio, 1; Illinois, 4; 
Missouri, 2} ; Iowa, 6; Kansas, 1 1-16; West 
Virginia, 5. Decrease of the same.— Delaware, 
2; Indiana, 2. 

Root Crops—Increase over Crops of 1862.— 
Vermont, 4; Connecticut, 3 2-3; Delaware, 
1-3; Llinois, 0; West Virginia, 1}. Decrease 
of the same.—Maine, 2; New Hampshire, 2 ; 
Massachusetts, 8-9; Rhode Island, 2; New 
York, 1 5-6; New Jersey, 4-5; Pennsylvania, 
26-17; Maryland, 5-6; Kentucky, 2; Ohio, 
2.3 ; Michigan 23 ; Indiana, }; Missouri, 4; 
Wisconsin, 2¢; Lowa; 1 2-5; Minnesota, 23; 
Kansas, 2 5.7 ; Nebraska Territory, 4}. 

Fattening Hogs—JIncrease of number over 
1863—none. Decrease of the same.—Maine, 
2 3.5; New Hampshire, | 4-5; Vermont, 
1 5-6 ; Massachusetts, 2 27; Rhode Island, 3 ; 
Connecticut, 2; New York, 1}; New Jersey, 
156; Pennsylvania, 2 1-3; Maryland, 2; 
Delaware, 2; Kentucky, 38-11; Ohio, 23; 
Michigan 2 2-3; Indiana, 3 ; Illinois, 3 ; Mis- 
souri, 3; Wisconsin, 3 5-6; lowa, 1}; Min- 
nesota, 24; Kansas, 24; Nebraska Territory, 
2; West Virginia, 2 1-3. 

' Fattening Cattle—Increase of number over 
1863.—Minnesota, }; Kansas, 27-8. Decrease 
of the same.—Maine, 3 1-8; New Hampshire, 
2; Vermont, 1 2-3; Massachusetts, 2 2-7 ; 
Rhode Island, 34; Connecticut, 13-5; New 
York, 2 1-5; New Jersey 14; Pennsylvania, 
1%; Maryland, 34; Delaware, 31-3; Ken- 
tucky, 1 ; Ohio, 2 2-3; Michigan, 24 ; Indiana, 
2 1-3; Illinois, 2 ; Missouri, 3 5-8 ; Wisconsin, 
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1 5-7; Iowa, 13; Nebraska Territory, 23; 
West Virginia, 2 2-5. 

Old Wheat—Decrense on hand compared 
with September, 1863.— Maine, 34; New Hamp- 
shire, 2 5-6; Vermont, 24 ; Massachusetts, 2 ; 
Connecticut, 6; New York 34; New Jersey, 
1 2-5; Pennsylvania, 3; Maryland, 3 47; 
Delaware, 2; Kentucky, 2 7-9; Ohio, 2%; 
Michigan 2}; Indiana, 2} ;. Lilinois,4; Mis- 
souri, 2 2-5; Wisconsin, 2 5-7; Iowa,4; Min- 
nesota, 84; Kansas, 3-5; Nebraska Territory, 
5; West Virginia’2 4.5, ES 
. odncrease- in Quality over Orop of 1863.— 
Maine, 2-5; Vermont, 4; Massachusetts, 1 2-3; 
Connecticut, 2; New Jersey, 1-9; Maryland, 
1 5-8; Delaware, 5 ; Kentucky, 3-9; Michigan, 
1}; Indiana, 2}; Lllinois 1}; Missouri, 2 2-7 ; 
Iowa, 4 ; Minnesota, 5-6 ; Kansas, } ; Nebraska 
‘Territory, 33. . 

Decrease in the same.—New Hampshire, 2-3 ; 
New York, }; Pennsylvania, }; Ohio, 45; 
Wisconsin, 1 ; West Virginia, #. 

PH! ADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour awd Mrat.—The Flour marketis quiet, but 
holders manifest no disposition to accept lower 
prices. There is little shipping demand. Sales are 
reported at $12 00 for Ohio extra family, und $9 75@, 
10 00 for superfine. The sales to the home con- 
sumers range from $9 75(@124.for common and fancy 
brands—according to quality. There is very little 
Rye Flour or Corn Meal here, the former selling at 
$9, and the latter at $7 50 P bbl. 

Grain.—The Wheat market is dull, and good Red 
is offered at $2 62 per bushel; and white sold at 
$2 75@2 85. Rye is worth $1 70@1 72. Corn is 
lower, with further sales of yellow at $1 78. Oats 
are in request at 90@92. The last sales of Barley 
oe from $1 78 to 1 90, and Malt from $2 15 to 

2 30. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 





One insertion. -----+++e-ecee cree e eaeeeeeeee 60 cts. 
Two insertions: ---+--+-++++- eee ee cess ocesecese $1 00 

For every additional ineertion--------- * 40 cts. 
For every additional line or part thereof 10 ets. 


Philada, 8th mo. 27, 1864. 





¢ ss RUTH’S STORIES, for the Young; Or, Evenings 
with John Woolman.” 

In Press and will be ready for delivery about 12th mo. 10th, 
1864. Price 75 cents. Six copies for four dollars, twelve copies 
for seven dollars. Orders sent in early will receive immediate 
attention. Sent by mail fur 75 cents, of postage. 

: T. KB. Cuapman, No. 5 South Fifth Street 

1119 6t.,. 1224. 





OOKS. FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS 


“ Friends’ Miscellany,” ‘compiled by John and Isaac 
« Comly, (11 vols.)--+++--+- eee sere eee Debate se sekotess dc saeene 
Santana John Comly, (600 pages): ----+-+ ecveviesee cocvess 240 
Conversations, &c , of Thomas Story---+++++++++++++++-+- 1.00 
Journal and works of John Woolman, carefully collated 


and P by John Comly «---++-- Cercccceccececese «+ 1.00 
Hugh Judge’s Journal--+++-+é++++e+-++ cceccctecvecccese§ FQ 
Menioirs: Ann Byrd, leaac Martin, and Rufos Hall,each--- 

Cuan.es Comiy, Byberry, Pa.. 
or, Emmor Comty, No. 131, 

Smo. 12, 1864.—tf. North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 

Also, “History of Delaware County, Penna.,” containing in- 
teresting accounts of early Friends, and the settlement of 
Friends’ Meetings; and other valuable statistics, with numerous 

vings: By George Smith, M. D., 580 pages; price $3.00. 
on foulk 's Almanac for 1865, large and pocket size; and various 
books belonging to “fhe Book Associatiun of Friends.” 

Limo. 19. Exumon ComLr. 





ARRY & HAWKINS CLOTH S10RE, 

No. 28 South Second Street, Philadelphia, 
lave now on hand a large assortment of heavy Citron, (dark 
green) Cloths and Beavers imported expressly for Friends: wear, 
which they will sell very low. 

11.19. 10t. 12165. FN 4. 


ALL PAPER AND WINDOW-SHADE STORK —Piain, Fig- 
ured and Decorative Wall Papers; Window-Shavles in light 
and dark colors, plain and gilt bordered; » Oil Cloth and 
Linen, for shading; Kireboard and Transom &e.. &c, 
Workmen sent to any part of the country, @Mity vates. 
Samog. F Batperston & Son, 


No. 902 3 Gar 
10th mo. 1.—12t. 1217. —_ 


——__________) es 
Guar & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILOR No. 616 Arch St. 
have on hand a good assortinent of CLU‘1 HS, CASSIMERFS, 
auth VESTINGS, and are prepared to have the same made ap { 
order in good style and at moderate prices. * 
Particular attention given to 
10 mo. 1—23t. 3, 4, 1805. 


ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A Boarpina ScHooL FoR 
GIRLS. This institution, healthfully and beautifully located 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia, on the northern linite of 
Attleboro’, Bucks Co,, Peunsylvania, WILL OPEN ITS WINTER TERM 
on the first day of Tenth month, 1864, (10th mo. Ist, 1864). The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a complete En- 
glish, Classical and sfathematical education. Superior faciiities 
afforded for the acquisition of the French language. 
For terms of admission and other particulars, see Circular, 
which may be bud on application to the Principals, Attleboro’ 
P. 0., Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 






















IsraeL J, GRABAME, 
Jang P. GRAuAME, 
827—6 mos. Principals. 


SS SEMINARY, for Young Ladies and Gentle- 
mien, is locaied near Concord Station, on the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Central K. R., 20 miles west of Philadelphia. 
Winter ferm of twenty-four weeks will commence 10th month 
3d, 1804. For Catalogue apply to JoszpH SworTLepog, or AUGUS- 
Tus C. NorRIs, Concordville, Delaware couuty, Pa. 
Sth mo 20, 1864.—tf. 








Ww"; HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assurtment of ready-made Coilins, 
and-every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

_ Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Grounu,—Funerals, and ail other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. ».wx.nz. 


pipe ana eal Deiat dacs ac 
i AND COUNTRY SEAT,—Will be sold at Public Sale on 
the premises on Seventh-day, the 10th of the 12th Month, inst. 

All that very desirable Farm and County Seat, situated near 
Clarksboro’, 13 miles from Philadelphia, on the great turnpike 
road leading from Camden to Salem, in the county of Gloucester, 
N.J., adjoining lands of Amos J. Peasiee, David W. Brown and 
others, containing 80 acres. The Farm is divided into five fields, 
with good fencing; has a lovely stream of water runuing through 
it, With some ten acres of meadow, and six of young timber. 
The soil is excellent, aud well adapted for both grazing and pro- 
duce, with Apple Orchard, Pear, Cherry, and other fruit trees; 
also, plenty ot marl near by. ‘There is a large two-story frame 
Mansion House, in good cundition, with a handsome lawn and 
ornamental trees, situated on an eminence, commanding an ex- 
tensive country view; with carriage house, barn, hay house and 
other out buildings, with wells of water, &c. ‘he whole being 
very desirable on account of its proximity and easy conveyance 
to Philadelphia, by three lines of stages every day, or by the 
West Jersey Railroad, four miles distant. ‘There are various 
places for worship, with good schools, stores, mills, and mechan- 
ics in the vicinity. 

For reference enquire of the Subscriber at Trenton, or of Wu. 
Haines, Clarksboro’ P. Q., Gloucester county, N. J. 

Sale at 20,clock 2. M. Title good, 


llth mo., 2", 1864. 3t. 1210. 


Tuomas P. Marsan. 





T ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Publishers, Booksellers and Sta 
e tioners, Second Floor No’s. 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. Also, Manufacturers of Photograph Albums, and 
Publishers of Friends’ Books, and Foulke’s Aimanac. 

3d mo. 12, 1864. tf. 
Pe & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 ( Light Thirty - 

Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of Housekeeping und Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. . Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and inmiproved articles. Clotbes-wringers, of several pat- 
terns, fr Son Sutalegne our Wont, combined with 
many useful pes, and othe” information, furnished on li- 
cation. Timo. 12, 1864.—17t. 8.4. T 








‘Printed by MERRIHEW & SON, 
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